Force  for  Implementing  Chinatown  Master  Plan 


City  Starts  Task 

By  Noriko  Kitano 

The  city's  development  agency,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  recent¬ 
ly  launched  a  task  force  to  help  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  Chinatown  Master  Plan  2000, 
and  the  Chinatown  Community  Plan  of 
1990. 


"We  aim  to  bring  the  vision  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  articulated  in  the  2000 
plan,  to  life  and,  subsequently  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  Chinatown  resi¬ 
dents,"  said  Meredith  Baumann,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  of  the  BRA. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  after  city  officials 


review  the  nominee  applications. 

Community  members  and  residents 
were  asked  by  the  BRA  to  make  nomina¬ 
tions  by  April  7. 

The  BRA  declined  to  release  nominees' 
names  before  publication  of  this  story. 

The  BRA  said  it  believes  that  the  task 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  5) 
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No  Cure  for 
SARS;  No  Cure 
for  Chinatown's 
Slowed  Business 

By  Noriko  Kitano 

Chinatown  still  faces  a  sluggish  econo¬ 
my  due  to  the  SARS  scare. 

Business  in  Chinatown  restaurants  and 
grocery  stores  have  slumped  since  April  1, 
when  the  rumor  of  a  SARS-infected 
Chinatown  restaurant  worker  spread. 

Days  later,  the  Boston  Public  Health 
Department  called  the  Chinatown  rumors 
baseless,  and  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino 
encouraged  people  eat  and  shop  in 
Chinatown. 

Yet,  despite  two  Chinatown  conferences 
announcing  that  no  Chinatown  residents 
have  the  severe  respiratory  illness,  and  a 
visit  by  the  Mayor  to  Chinatown  on  April  6, 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  2) 


Down  to  the  Wire 
for  Gaiety  Theatre 


By  Adam  Smith 

Overcrowding  a  City  Hall  board- 
room,  people  for  and  against  landmark¬ 
ing  a  Chinatown-area  theater  sat,  stood 
and  even  crouched  on  the  floor,  listening 
to  —  and  sometimes  giving  —  passionate 
testimonies  meant  to  sway  the  vote  of 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  mem¬ 
bers,  who  will  decide  the  theater's  fate  on 
April  22. 

The  nearly  four-hour  hearing  on 
April  8  gave  theater  preservationists 
their  last  official  chance  to  make  their 
case  in  support  of  preserving  the  1908 
Gaiety  Theatre. 

And  they  made  the  most  of  it. 

Professors,  journalists,  architectural 
historians,  Chinatown  residents,  per- 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  3) 


Adelaide  Cromwell,  founder  of  B.U/s 
African  American  Studies  program, 
speaking  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  at  an  April  8  hearing. 


Democracy  in  Action 


Representative  Sal  DiMasi,  at  right,  talks  to  Chinese  immigrants/Anita  Chang 


Immigrants  Speak  to  Their 
Reps,  on  Immigrant's  Day 

By  Adam  Smith 

Mr.  Coelho,  who  came  here  with  his 
family  from  Brazil,  is  an  18-year-old  senior 
at  Madison  Park  High  School  who  wants  to 
go  to  college  next  year.  But  he's  afraid  he 
won't  be  able  to  because  his  parents  are 
here  illegally  and  he  doesn't  have  the  prop¬ 
er  paper  work. 

Ms.  Chen,  a  Chinese  immigrant,  is 
studying  English  in  Chinatown  in  hopes 
she  can  get  out  of  her  dead-end  restaurant 
job.  But  she  knows  that  funding  for  Adult 
Basic  Education,  which  provides  her 
English  training,  might  be  cut. 

Coelho  and  Chen  were  two  of  hundreds 
of  immigrants  who  walked  through  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  on  April  8  to 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  6) 
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EDITORIAL 

Chinatown  Resident  Association  Can  Bring  Balance 


The  city  must  recognize  the 
Chinatown  Resident  Association  as 
having  the  status  of  a  "neighborhood 
council"  because  of  a  recent  lawsuit 
settlement  over  the  28-story  Liberty 
Place  building. 

But  the  Resident  Association  is  still 
only  as  powerful  as  the  city  and  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA)  allow  it  to  be. 

The  Resident  Association  just  held 
its  first  large  building  review  hearing 
with  the  BRA.  At  the  hearing,  many  of 
the  association's  members  showed 
their  disapproval  over  how  the  pro¬ 
posed  30-story  Kensington  Place  build¬ 
ing  is  being  handled.  Residents  and 
others  at  the  hearing  raised  their  voices 
and  showed  their  discontent  with  red 
faces.  However,  the  Resident 
Association  wants  more  than  just  a 
chance  to  air  its  frustrations  at  these 
development  hearings. 

It  wants  change. 

Will  it  have  the  power  to  bring 
about  change? 


That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Arguably,  the  BRA  really  would 
prefer  not  to  listen  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Resident  Association.  The 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Council  -- 
which  is  made  up  of  mostly  non-full¬ 
time  Chinatown  Residents  --  has  long 
been  supportive  of  building  develop¬ 
ments  supported  by  the  city.  The 
Resident  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  many  Chinatown  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  fought  large  develop¬ 
ments  favored  by  the  city. 

Of  course  the  Neighborhood 
Council  has  its  strengths,  such  as  being 
supportive  of  Chinatown  business 
interests,  which  is  important  to  the 
neighborhood. 

But  the  time  to  balance  business 
interests  with  the  interests  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood's  full-time  residents  is  long 
overdue.  It's  time  the  city  really  listens 
to  this  group  that  is  composed  of  all 
Chinatown  residents. 

—Adam  Smith 


Chinatown  and  Leather  District  residents  and  community  members  met  on  April  14 
to  discuss  the  design  of  a  new  Chinatown-area  park,  called  Parcel  23d.  The  park  will 
be  created  after  the  Big  Dig  finishes  up.  At  the  meeting,  people  suggested  what  could 
be  included  in  the  park,  such  as  chess  tables  or  space  for  volley  ball  games  and  per¬ 
formances.  Some  also  suggested  ways  to  keep  out  loiterers  —  keeping  out  park  bench¬ 
es  on  which  people  can  sleep  and  trees  that  keep  the  area  under  shade. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  owns  the  parcel  and  Carol  R.  Johnson 
Associates  of  Boston  will  design  the  $2.2  million  park. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of  community  meetings  to  plan  for  Parcel  23d, 
which  is  almost  an  acre  in  size  and  is  near  the  Chinatown  Gate. 

-Adam  Smith 


Business  at  Chinatown  restaurants  such  as  Nam  Vang  on  Beach 
Street  is  slow  since  SARS  rumors  circulated  in  the  neighborhood. 


Parcel  24  Bill  to  be  Heard  on  April 
29  at  Massachusetts  State  House 


SARS 

FROM  PAGE  1 

neighborhood  business  is  still 
slow,  many  restaurant  and  store 
managers  said  recently. 

"No,  it  is  the  same,"  said 
Phudng  Nguyen,  a  manager  of 
the  Nam  Vang  restaurant  on 
Beach  Street.  The  small 
Vietnamese  restaurant  has  almost 
more  tables  than  patrons. 
Nguyen  said  profit  has  been 
down  by  50%  since  early  April. 

"It  helped  a  little,"  said  Ricky 
Moy,  a  co-owner  of  China  Pearl 
restaurant,  referring  to  the 
Mayor's  visit.  He  said  that  profits 
increased  about  25%  after  April  6, 
when  Menino  had  dim  sum  at  his 
restaurant.  However,  he  said,  the 
business  has  been  down  about 


55%  compared  to  that  of  last 
month. 

Grocery  stores  have  also  been 
struggling. 

On  Monday,  Sun  Sun  Co.,  Inc, 
a  grocery  story  on  Oxford  Street, 
seemed  to  have  more  workers 


than  customers.  Manager  Warren 
Wong  said  his  store's  business  is 
not  back  to  normal  yet. 

Profits  at  Chung  Wah  Hong 
Co.,  on  Beach  Street,  are  also 
down.  Business  has,  however, 
improved  from  a  60%  reduction 
in  early  April,  said  James  Chin,  a 
manager  at  the  store. 

"It  is  still  slow,"  said  Chin. 

"You  cannot  blame  anything. 
People  are  still  fearing  (SARS)." 

He  said  the  slump  in  business 
is  not  only  because  of  fears  of 
SARS,  however. 

"The  economy  is  bad  and 
every  business  suffers,"  said 
Chin. 

According  to  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention, 
eight  suspected  SARS  cases  were 
found  in  Massachusetts  as  of 
April  13. 

Massachusetts  has  the  sixth 
highest  number  of  suspected 
cases  among  U.S.  states. 

The  United  States  has  193  total 
suspected  cases,  which  jumped 
from  85  on  April  3. 

No  cure  has  been  found  to 
combat  SARS.  Nor  has  anyone 
found  a  cure  for  Chinatown's  ail¬ 
ing  economy. 

But  James  Chin  does  not  give 
up  hope. 

"When  the  weather  gets 
warmer,  people  come  out,"  he 
said. 


By  Adam  Smith 

A  bill  aimed  at  securing  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  at  Hudson 
Street  for  Chinatown  use  will  be 
heard  in  the  State  House  on  April 
29,  at  10  a.m. 

Bill  1909,  which  was  co-spon- 
sored  by  Rep.  Salvatore  DiMasi 
(D)  and  Sen.  Dianne  Wilkerson 
(D),  sets  guidelines  for  Parcel  24's 
development,  giving  Chinatown 
control  over  the  land,  which  was 
once  home  to  many  Chinese, 
Lebanese  and  Syrian  immigrants. 

Highway  construction  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s  pushed 
out  hundreds  of  families  who 
once  lived  on  the  Hudson  Street 
parcel.  Now  the  site  is  the  west¬ 
bound  ramp  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Extension. 

As  the  Big  Dig  is  completed, 
that  ramp  will  be  razed  and  the 
land  will  become  available  for 
development.  The  parcel  is  one  of 
many  parcels  in  the  area  that  will 
open  up  as  the  Big  Dig  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Most  of  the  parcels  will 
become  parks,  a  few  will  be 
developed. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  owns  parcel  24. 

Chinatown  groups  have  been 
working  to  secure  Chinatown 
control  over  the  land. 

So  far,  the  Asian  Community 
Development  Corporation  has 
been  leading  the  push  to  get  the 
land  for  Chinatown  by  hosting  a 
series  of  monthly  meetings  dis¬ 
cussing  how  to  get  the  land  back. 

At  the  last  meeting,  however, 
current  and  former  Chinatown 
residents  and  community  leaders 
discussed  who  should  be  taking 
the  lead  in  getting  parcel  24  for 
Chinatown. 

Many  suggested  creating  a 


committee  to  decide  what  will 
happen  to  the  land  if  it  falls  under 
Chinatown's  control,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  lead  efforts  to  try  to  get 
Chinatown  that  control.  Some 
current  Chinatown  residents  at 
the  meeting  said  that  they  and 
former  Hudson  Street  residents 


Parcel  24  at  Hudson  Street  the 
Central  Artery  around  1940 


should  have  a  priority  in  deciding 
what  gets  built  on  the  property. 

So  far,  two  possible  communi¬ 
ty  developers  that  might  try  to 
build  on  the  land  would  be  the 
Asian  Community  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent 

Association. 

The  meeting  packed  the  Oak 
Terrace  community  room  with 
about  40  people. 

"I'm  committed  because  I  live 
here,"  said  Hudson  street  resi¬ 
dent,  George  Hadaya.  "I'm  very 
concerned  about  what  was  there 
and  what  will  be  there." 

To  get  involved  in  Parcel  24,  Call 
Sam  Yoon  at  ACDC,  (617)  482- 
2380,  Ext.  207. 

CORRECTION:  www.bcec.net 
is  Boston  Chinese  Evangelical 
Church's  web  site. 


Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino  came  out  to  Chinatown  on  April  6  to 
show  he  wouldn't  let  SARS  rumors  ruin  his  time  in  the  neigh- ' 
borhood,  and  that  the  rumors  shouldn't  keep  people  out  of 
Chinatown. 
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Kensington  Place  Meeting  Marks  Chinatown  Resident 
Association's  First  Large  Project  Review  Hearing 

By  Adam  Smith  jft  (  j 


A  person  speaking  at  the  April  7  Chinatown  Resident  Association  hearing  about  Kensington  Place. 


Marking  its  first  large  project  review 
hearing,  the  Chinatown  Resident 
Association  hosted  an  April  7  meeting  to 
discuss  the  30-story  Kensington  Place 
building. 

The  association  co-hosted  the  event 
with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  which  must  now  recognize  the 
association  as  having  a  neighborhood 
council  status  —  a  result  of  an  out-of-court 
lawsuit  settlement  with  the  city. 

The  hearing  strikingly  differed  from  the 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Council's  same 
hearing  a  few  weeks  earlier  for  the  more 
than  $100  million  apartment  project. 

When  Kensington  Investment  Co.  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Neighborhood  Council,  the 
meeting  was  quick,  sparsely  attended  and 
filled  with  few  questions. 

The  Council  already  had  approved  the 
Kensington  project.  Less  than  half  the 
Councilors  are  full-time  Chinatown  resi¬ 
dents,  while  all  the  Resident  Association 
members  are  residents  of  Chinatown. 

Clocking  in  at  nearly  two-and-a-half 
hours,  the  Resident  Association's  meeting 
ran  until  9  p.m.,  and  showed  the  attendees' 
overwhelming  disapproval  for  the  project 
and  the  BRA's  handling  of  the  project. 

Chinatown  resident  Phil  Ng  said  that 
"the  community  is  tired"  of  fighting  the 
development  wishes  of  the  city  and  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  and 
that  Chinatown  is  "being  stabbed  in  the 
back"  by  the  city. 

"Is  this  development  consistent  with 


the  Chinatown  Master  Plan  or  the 
Midtown  Cultural  District  Plan,"  asked 
Chinatown  resident  Michelle  Yee  who 
works  on  the  Resident  Association. 

One  resident  said  he  thought  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  too  tall. 

"I  just  want  to  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,"  said  Kye  Leung  of  the  Chinese 
Progressive  Association.  Leung  said  that 
despite  many  community  meetings  and 
complaints  about  the  building's  height, 
changes  to  the  project  have  been  minimal. 

"If  the  BRA  really  wanted  to  limit  the 
height  of  the  building,  it  could,"  said 
Leung. 

He  noted  that  a  seven  story  building  is 
being  built  around  the  block  from  the 


Kensington  site. 

To  build  lower,  said  Kensington's 
President  Ralph  Cole,  would  require  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  benefits  of  the  project. 

The  benefits  according  to  Cole,  include 

*  Providing  2,000  square  feet  of  office 
space  that  will  be  available  at  "below  mar¬ 
ket  rates"  for  community-based  organiza¬ 
tions 

*  "[Providing  funding  for  certain 
Midtown  Cultural  District  initiatives, 
including  the  reuse  of  the  Paramount 
Theater,  and  certain  Chinatown  Main 
Streets  initiatives,  including  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Liberty  Tree  Park" 


*  Renting  50  apartment  units  at  BRA- 
determined  affordable  rates.  Of  those 
units,  40  will  be  rented  at  up  to  120%  of  the 
area  median  income  and  10  will  be  rented 
at  50%  the  area  median  income 

*  Providing  7,062  square  feet  of  retail 
space  that  will  be  rented  at  "prevailing 
Chinatown  rates" 

*  Generating  $650,000  in  taxes  a  year  to 
the  city 

*  Displacing  a  strip  club  that  is  at  the  site 
at  which  Kensington  proposes  to  build 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  4) 
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formers,  theater  buffs,  and  even  a  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Boston  City  Councilors 
Michael  Ross  and  John  Tobin,  lined  up 
to  support  the  Gaiety,  which  was 
designed  by  famed  Boston  architect 
Clarence  Blackall,  who  also  designed 
what  is  now  the  Wang  Theatre. 

But  the  preservationists  have  an 
uphill  battle. 

Weeks  before  the  hearing,  the 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  staff 
produced  a  study  report  on  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  that  was  overwhelmingly 
unsupportive  of  preserving  the  theater 
as  a  landmark.  Unlike  the 
Commission's  members,  who  are  vol¬ 
unteers,  the  Commission's  staff  is  on 
city  payroll  and  has  no  voting  power  in 
landmark  decisions. 

The  report  calls  the  theater  "simply 
a  spoke  in  'The  wheel,"'  meaning  that 
shows  did  not  originate  at  the  Gaiety. 
The  theater,  which  provided  space  for 
many  African  American  and  'mixed 
race'  performances  in  the  early  1900s, 
and  hosted  many  vaudeville  and  bur¬ 
lesque  shows,  "did  not  play  a  seminal 
role  in  shaping  the  content  of  shows  or 


Bill  Moy,  Chinatown  Neighborhood 
Council  leader,  speaking  against  pre¬ 
serving  the  1908  Gaiety  Theatre 


the  direction  of  burlesque  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  form,"  the  report  states. 

The  report  also  dismisses  a  point 
about  the  theater  that  preservationists 
have  extolled  as  unique:  its  fireproof 
construction.  "By  the  time  the  Gaiety 
was  built,  fireproof  construction  was 
commonplace,"  the  report  states. 

Photos  in  the  report  show  a  theater 
with  a  basement  full  of  water,  deterio¬ 
rated  plaster  work,  and  a  gutted  entry 
way. 

Striking  another  blow  to  preserva¬ 
tionists  was  an  equally  grim  report 
commissioned  by  the  investment  com¬ 
pany  that  wants  to  demolish  the  theater 
so  that  it  can  build  a  30-story  apartment 
building  on  the  site.  So  far,  the  city 
appears  to  be  supporting  the  proposed 
apartment  building. 

The  report  says  that  to  reuse  the  the¬ 
ater  would  cost  about  $25  million  --  a 
figure  contested  by  some  preservation¬ 
ists  —  and  would  require  essentially 
reconstructing  the  theater. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Landmarks 
Commission's  executive  director  Ellen 
Lipsey,  one  of  three  paid  staff  members 
on  the  commission,  and  Pamela  Fox, 
who  helped  compile  the  Commission's 
Gaiety  study  report,  told  of  the  report's 
findings. 

All  the  Gaiety  girl  busts,  which  once 
lined  part  of  the  theater,  are  gone 
except  for  one,  said  Fox,  and  there's 
nothing  left  of  the  detailing  in  the  lower 
level  entrance  of  the  theater. 

Fox  said  the  theater  didn't  meet  the 
legal  requirements  for  becoming  a 
landmark. 

Armed  with  a  point-by-point 
"rebuttal  report"  of  the  Commission's 
staff  report  and  a  series  of  slides,  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  Friends,  a  group  of 
preservationists  who  are  leading  an 
effort  to  save  the  theater,  discounted 
the  two  study  reports  and  made  their 
case  for  saving  the  nearly  100-year-old 
building. 

"This  is  a  revolutionary  building," 
said  architectural  historian  and  Gaiety 

(CONTINUED  PAGE  4) 
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*  Creating  an  exhibit  and  photo  collec¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  the  1908  Gaiety 
Theatre  that  would  need  to  be  demolished 
if  Kensington  Place  is  built  as  planned  (see 
story  on  front  page) 

*  Minimizing  parking  by  creating  235 
parking  spaces  for  the  336-unit  building 
and  providing  access  to  a  car  rental  service. 
If  more  spaces  are  needed,  the  parking 
garage  could  expand  to  334  spaces 

Many  of  the  40  or  so  people  at  the 
Resident  Association  meeting,  however, 
suggested  that  the  benefits  aren't  enough 
to  justify  the  project's  height. 

"If  you  want  housing... call  the  mayor 
and  tell  him  you  want  him  to  give 
Hayward  Place  back  for  community  hous¬ 
ing,"  said  Boston  neighborhood  activist 
Shirley  Kressel.  The  BRA  recently  chose 
Millennium  Partners  to  build  office  space 
on  Hayward  Place.  All  other  developers 
vying  to  build  on  the  site  —  which  is 
capped  at  15  stories  --  proposed  apartment 
buildings. 

One  Chinatown  resident  and  Resident 
Association  member  said  he  had  "doubts" 
about  the  affordable  units.  He  said  that 
many  Chinatown  residents  make  less  than 
$20,000  a  year  and  wouldn't  likely  be  able 
to  afford  most  of  the  affordable  units. 

Cole  pointed  out  that  the  Mayor's 
Executive  Order  on  affordable  housing 
only  requires  that  10%  of  a  large  project's 


units  be  affordable.  Kensington  will  offer 
15%  affordable. 

A  few  neighborhood  residents  and  oth¬ 
ers  asked  about  the  developer's  plans  to 
build  on  what's  called  a  Planned 
Development  Area  or  PDA. 

Getting  a  PDA  designation  would 
allow  the  developer  to  build  above  the  155 
foot  zoning  limit.  The  site  is  on  what's 
called  a  PDA  IV  overlay,  which  allows 
developments  to  rise  to  nearly  300  feet. 

To  get  a  PDA  designation  requires 
building  on  a  site  at  least  one  acre  in  size. 
The  current  Kensington  site  is  not  one  acre 
in  size  and  to  have  a  site  that's  an  acre  in 
size  the  developer  had  been  proposing  to 
include  surrounding  streets  as  part  of  the 
project  site.  At  the  April  8  hearing, 
Matthew  Kiefer,  the  project's  attorney,  said 
the  developers  are  "now  exploring"  several 
options  to  assemble  an  acre  site. 

If  the  site  is  "not  properly  construed,  it 
will  not  be  approved"  by  Zoning,  said 
Cole. 

The  project  site  is  now  about  30,227 
square  feet  (an  acre  has  43,560  square  feet). 

Kensington  would  need  to  file  for  PDA 
designation,  which  would  need  approval 
and  require  a  comment  period. 

Some  at  the  meeting  also  questioned 
the  developer's  proposal  to  have  the  BRA 
force  the  sale  of  two  parcels  by  Eminent 
Domain. 

"What  public  interests  and  benefits 
would  the  Eminent  Domain  takings  have," 
asked  Resident  Association  member 
Serene  Wong. 


Cole  explained  that  the  site  is  in  the 
Park  Plaza  Urban  renewal  area.  An  urban 
renewal  area  is  an  area  determined  to  be 
"blighted"  and  in  need  of  a  development 
plan  subject  to  the  BRA's  Urban  Renewal 
powers. 

But  some  argue  that  the  project's  site  -- 
Parcel  D  of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal 
Plan  —  has  long  been  out  of  the  plan. 

Parcel  D  is  bounded  by  Stuart, 
Tremont,  Boylston,  and  Washington 
Streets.  In  the  amended  Park  Plaza  Urban 
Renewal  Plan,  which  is  dated  12  May  1977, 
a  clause  states  that  "Unless  the  Authority 
(BRA)  shall  have  selected  a  Developer  for 
Parcels  D  and  E  (another  nearby  parcel) 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  plan.  Parcels  D  and  E  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
Park  Plaza  Project  Area." 

No  developer  was  picked  to  develop 
Parcels  D  and  E  within  three  years  of  the 
1977  date,  but  a  modification  dated  12 
November  1981  —  after  the  three  years 
were  up  —  the  BRA  made  what's  called  a 
"minor  plan  change"  to  delete  the  three 
year  expiration  date  for  the  two  parcels. 

Critics  of  the  project  have  been  ques¬ 
tioning  the  BRA's  ability  to  delete  the 
clause  after  it  had  expired.  The  BRA  main¬ 
tains  the  parcel  is  still  in  the  plan. 

The  Boston  City  Council  and  BRA's 
board  would  have  to  approve  the  Eminent 
Domain  takings.  Even  so,  many  question 
the  use  of  Eminent  Domain  when  it's  not 
for  a  public  building  or  facility,  such  as  a 
school  or  hospital. 


Two  parcels  totaling  2,500  square  feet 
build  would  be  forced  to  sell  if  the  Eminent 
Domain  takings  are  approved. 

No  residential  buildings  are  on  the 
Kensington  site.  But  four  businesses  are: 
Vinh  Kan  Trading  Co.  (a  gift  shop  and 
herbal  medicine  store  on  property  owned 
by  Kensington),  Glass  Slipper  (strip  club), 
Toan  Gift  Shop  (Vietnamese  costume 
shop),  and  Smoke  Shop  Videos.  Though  all 
the  businesses  would  need  to  relocate,  the 
latter  three  businesses  could  be  forced  out 
by  Eminent  Domain. 

The  city's  apparent  support  for  the 
PDA  designation  and  Eminent  Domain 
takings  frustrated  some  at  the  hearing. 

"The  BRA's  director  is  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  The  Zoning  board  is  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  The  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal  is 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,"  pointed  out  Kye 
Leung. 

"The  BRA  is  not  accountable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,"  said  Leung,  a  statement  that  was 
received  with  applause  from  many  in  the 
room. 

"You  can  create  all  the  master  plans  you 
want,  and  all  the  community  meetings  you 
want,"  said  Leung,  but  politics  and  money 
will  dictate  what  happens. 


The  BRA  will  accept  comments  for 
Kensington  Place  until  May  23. 
Written  comments  can  be  mailed  to 
Heidi  Burbidge,  BRA,  One  City  Hall 
Square,  Boston,  MA  02201-1007  or  to 
Heidi.Burbidge.BRA  @ci.  boston.ma.us 


Landmarks  Commission  members  at  April  8  hearing  for  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
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Friend  Steve  Jerome. 

Gaiety  Friend  and  preservationist  Lee 
Eiseman  told  of  the  fire-safety  features  of 
the  Gaiety,  which  included  allowing  the¬ 
atergoers  to  escape  from  43  exits. 

"This  is  the  first  theater,"  said  Eiseman, 
to  be  built  by  Boston's  1907  Fire  Code, 
which  Blackall  helped  write.  The  Friends 
say  the  Commission's  staff  report  does  not 
fairly  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
Gaiety's  fire  safety  features. 

John  B.  Little  of  the  Gaiety  Friends, 
noted  that  the  Gaiety  is  "the  single  extant 
example"  of  a  theater  built  for  vaudeville 
and  burlesque  in  Boston. 

Frank  Cullen,  Gaiety  Friend  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Vaudeville  Museum, 
said  he  didn't  want  to  see  the  Gaiety 
become  another  Fitzlnn  Parking  lot  — 
which  became  the  fate  of  the  Pilgrim 
Theatre  that  was  years  ago  demolished 
across  street  from  the  Gaiety.  Soon  the 
parking  lot  will  become  the  site  of  the  28- 
story  Liberty  Place  Building. 

Cullen  called  the  Landmarks 
Commission  staff  report  "inadequately 
researched." 

David  Griesinger,  a  Boston-based 
acoustical  engineer  and  Gaiety  Friend, 
showed  graphs  representing  the  Gaiety's 


acoustics,  which  he  said  "are  exactly  what 
you  want"  for  performances  that  combine 
music  and  voice. 

Gaiety  Friend  Bob  Goshgarian  said  that 
no  other  remaining  theater  provided  a 
place  for  African  American  performances 
and  a  working-class  audience.  "Now  the 
Gaiety  is  the  only  one  left,"  he  said. 

The  Gaiety  Friend's  "rebuttal  report/' 
which  was  passed  out  at  the  hearing,  dis¬ 
counts  much  of  the  Commission's  staff 
report.  It  also  shows  photos  of  the  theater's 
interior  during  the  early  1900s,  many  ads 
for  African  American  performances  at  the 
theater  and  a  photo  of  the  theater's  roof  in 
its  current  condition,  puddled  with  water. 

Following  the  Gaiety  Friends'  testi¬ 
monies,  were  testimonies  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  theater.  Some  of  the  speakers 
included  Chinatown  residents  and 
activists  Henry  Yee  and  Claire  Croghan; 
Sherry  Hao  of  the  Campaign  to  Protect 
Chinatown;  the  founder  of  Boston 
University's  African  American  Studies 
program,  Adelaide  Cromwell;  Brenda 
Lowe,  the  niece  of  long-time  Gaiety 
Theatre-owner  E.M.  Lowe;  journalist  Steve 
Landrigan;  journalist  and  teacher 
Christopher  Millis,  who  is  an  arts  critic  for 
the  Boston  Phoenix  and  the  editor  of  Arts 
Critic  Magazine. 

Yee  said  Chinatown  has  long  lacked  a 


performance  space  and  the  Gaiety  could 
provide  that  space. 

Landrigan  questioned  why  the  theater's 
basement  was  filled  with  water,  suggesting 
it  was  because  of  the  owner's  neglect  — 
something  the  building's  owner  since  1986, 
Kensington  Investment  Company,  denies. 

Neighborhood  activist  Shirley  Kressel 
told  the  Landmarks  Commission  of  poten¬ 
tial  zoning  and  legal  hurdles  facing 
Kensington  Investment  Co.,  who  wants  to 
erect  the  30-story  apartment  building  on 
the  site  at  which  the  Gaiety  sits. 

One  man,  a  member  of 
the  Theater  Historical 
Society  of  America,  pointed 
out  that  preserving  the 
Gaiety  would  complement 
the  current  repairing  of 
other  theaters  on 
Washington  Street  --  the 
Paramount,  the  Modern 
and  the  Opera  House.  He 
said  it  would  complete  the 
"theater  row." 

Speaking  in  support  of 
Kensington  Investment 
Company's  proposed  build¬ 
ing  or  against  landmarking 
the  theater,  was,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  Chinatown 

Neighborhood  Council 
leader  Bill  Moy,  former 
Chinatown  resident  Fan 
Chou,  Stanley  Smith  of 
Historic  Boston,  Henry 
Moss  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects  Historic 
Resources  Committee, 
Boston's  Cultural  Affairs 
Commissioner  Esther 


Kaplan,  and  Lance  Olsen  who  manages  the 
Emerson  Majestic  Theater,  which  is  a  short 
walk  from  the  Gaiety. 

Kaplan  said  that  performances  of  today 
don't  need  a  theater  that  has  1,700  seats, 
such  as  the  Gaiety  --  they  need  larger  or 
smaller  theaters. 

"There  would  be  much  needed  recon¬ 
struction,"  said  Moss,  to  get  the  theater 
running  again. 

"I  see  this  Kensington  Place  building  as 
a  place  of  great  value,"  said  Chou  of 
Canton,  MA,  who  said  he  grew  up  in 
Chinatown. 

Moy,  who  spoke  of  his  role  in  helping 
to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  Pilgrim 
Theater,  said  "there's  nothing  left  to  be 
landmarked  of  the  Gaiety." 

No  current  Chinatown  residents  spoke 
against  landmarking  the  theater. 

Ralph  Cole,  president  of  Kensington 
Investment  Company,  said  that  to  reuse 
the  theater  would  cost  $25  million. 

"We  cannot  build  over  it.  We  cannot 
build  around  it.  We  cannot  build  under  it," 
said  Cole  of  the  idea  of  including  the  the¬ 
ater  into  Kensington's  proposed  tower. 

Cole  has  maintained  that  when 
Kensington  bought  the  theater  in  1986,  it 
intended  to  use  the  site  for  development. 
At  that  time  the  theater  was  rated  as  a  IV 
by  the  Landmarks  Commission,  one  point 
away  from  being  a  Landmark. 

If  the  building  is  not  landmarked, 
Kensington  Investment  Company  will  cre¬ 
ate  an  archival-quality  photo  collection  of 
the  theater  and  an  exhibit  in  recognition  of 
the  theater  inside  the  apartment  building. 

"You  may  call  it  mitigation,"  said  Gaiety 
Friend  Steve  Jerome,  "But  it's  not  preserva¬ 
tion." 


For  affordable  retirement  living... 

There^yNo^Plcu>e/L(^Syuyw  Place/ 


Introducing  an  affordable  retirement  community  offer¬ 
ing  all  the  comforts  of  home-  right  in  the  heart  of 
your  neighborhood.  Residents  will  enjoy  an  array 
of  amenities  and  activities  in  a  relaxing  and  care¬ 
free  environment.  Whether  you’re  strolling  the 
grounds,  gardening  or  entertaining  family  and 
friends,  Snow  Place  will  be  the  one  place  that 
perfectly  suits  your  lifestyle. 

Call  61 7-325-79O0br  more  information. 


The  Residences 

at  Snow  Place 


fit 

Located  where  Roslindale,  Jamaica  Plain  and  West  Roxbury  meet.1205  centre  street.  Rosiindaie.  ma  02131 
Sponsored  by  Sophia  Snow  House  Developed  by  Rogerson  Communities,  www.snowplacelikeh6me.org 
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force  will  benefit  Chinatown  and  the 
city  at  large.  The  agency  said  other 
neighborhoods  might  follow  a  similar 
process,  too. 

Some  residents,  however,  have 
expressed  concerns  about  the  task 
force. 

On  April  3,  members  of  the 
Chinatown  Resident  Association 
(CRA)  wrote  a  letter  to  Mark  Maloney, 
director  of  the  BRA,  asking  about  the 
nomination  and  selection  process  and 
how  the  task  force  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  CRA,  which  has  'an  acknowl¬ 
edged  role  in  the  review  of  land  devel¬ 
opment.' 

"We  appreciate  this  opportunity  for 
residents  to  have  our  needs  addressed. 
But  if  the  task  force  will  be  working  to 
implement  the  Plan,  we  want  partici¬ 
pants  who  are  attuned  to  the  commu¬ 
nity's  needs  and  are  committed  to  serv¬ 
ing  Chinatown  residents.  Allowing  less 
than  2  weeks  notice  to  publicize  the 
task  force  and  solicit  resident  nomina¬ 
tions  is  insufficient,"  states  the  Resident 
Association's  letter. 

The  letter  continues:  "We  are 
unclear  about  this  process.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  what  are  the  selection  criteria? 
What  will  be  the  percentage  of  task 
force  members  who  are  residents  and 
business  owners?  Will  the  nominations 
be  made  public?  What  are  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  task  force  members?  To 
whom  will  they  be  accountable? 
Because  of  the  Liberty  Place  settlement, 
the  CRA  now  has  an  acknowledged 
role  in  the  review  of  land  development 
in  Chinatown.  How  will  the  task  force 
affect  our  role  in  this  area?" 

Maloney  replied  to  the  letter,  saying 
that  BRA  expects  that  the  majority  of 
the  Task  Force  members  will  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  Chinatown,  but  that  the  BRA 
will  also  ensure  that  other  stakehold¬ 
ers,  such  as  organiza¬ 
tions,  businesses,  and 
institutions,  are  ade¬ 
quately  represented. 

Maloney  added, 
that  the  Task  Force 
will  not  replace  the 
existing  roles  of  the 
CRA  or  the 
Chinatown 
Neighborhood 
Council,  rather,  it 
will  focus  on  how  to 
implement  the  goals 
of  the  2000  master 
plan. 

As  for  the  two 
week  deadline, 

Maloney  wrote: 

"While  two  weeks 
notice  may  appear 
aggressive,  the 
Boston 

Redevelopment 
Authority  and  Mayor 
Thomas  M.  Menino 
are  committed  to 
beginning  the  imple¬ 
mentation  process 
sooner  than  later." 

Some  community 
members  declined  to 
comment  on  the  task 
force,  while  others  in 
Chinatown  viewed 
the  task  force  as  an 
opportunity  to  work 
directly  with  BRA 
and  the  City. 

Lydia  Lowe  of  the 
Chinese  Progressive 
Association  said  she 
is  glad  to  see  the  city 
taking  an  initiative  to 
implement  the 
Master  Plan  2000. 

However,  in  an  e- 
mail  she  sent  to  the 
BRA,  she  said  she 
wants  to  see 
Chinatown  residents 
well  represented  on 
the  task  force. 


Douglas  Ling,  executive  director  of 
the  Asian  Community  Development 
Corporation,  said  he  appreciates  the 
city  starting  such  a  Task  force. 

"It  will  create  a  mechanism  to  do 
work  on  (the  agenda)  and  help  look  at 
Chinatown  comprehensively.  It  is  an 
exciting  opportunity,"  Ling  said. 

In  an  e-mail  Ling  sent  to  the  BRA, 
he  wrote:  "We  hope  that  the  Task  Force 
will  be  truly  representative  of  the 
Chinatown  Community  and  involving 
both  existing  and  emerging  leaders. 
Residents  not  affiliated  with  any 
agency  or  organization  should  be 
given  consideration  too." 

Paul  Lee  of  the  Chinatown 
Neighborhood  Council  said  the  task 
force  will  help  everyone  see  the  'big 
picture,'  in  terms  of  development. 

"This  might  help  Chinatown 
become  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful 
place  to  live,"  said  Lee.  "People  should 
take  advantage  of  it,"  he  said. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Landmarks'  Gaiety  Theatre  Vote  on  April  22 

The  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  will  vote  on 
whether  to  designate  the  Gaiety  Theatre  as  a  Landmark, 
April  22,  5:30  p.m.  at  City  Hall. 

An  ASPIRING  Fundraiser  Set  For  May  1 
ASPIRE,  a  group  for  Asian  teen  women,  will  hold  its 
first  fundraiser  May  1.  The  event,  which  starts  at  7  p.m. 
is  at  Pravda  in  Boston.  Admission  is  $20,  which  includes 
live  entertainment  by  groups  such  as  the  Variasians.  All 
proceeds  will  go  towards  ASPIRE  programming  for  the 
upcoming  academic  year.  ASPIRE  holds  panel  discus¬ 
sions  in  which  professional  Asian  American  women  dis¬ 
cuss  their  careers  with  Asian  teens. 

Chinatown  Cleanup 
Chinatown's  turn  in  a 
City-wide  neighborhood 
cleanup  is  scheduled  for 
May  31,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  Public  Works 
Department  will  lend  tools 
for  the  clean  up  that  day. 


HELP  WANTED 


OFFICE  CLEANERS 
OITORTl  M  I  ILS 


Part  Time/  Full  Time 
Day  or  Night 
Flexible  Hours  Poss. 
No  Experience  Nec. 
$12 

Call  617-976-6880 


TOWN  OF  BROOKLINE 


Transportation  Engineer 


WORKING 


WWW.WELLESLEY.EDU 


STONE  CENTER/THE  NAVY  FAMILY  STUDY 

Research  Administrator 

Assists  the  Project  Director  with  administration  of  research  data  for 
sponsored  research  conducted  at  the  Center.  Ensures  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  project  data  management  and  assists  in  managing  data 
entry,  cleaning  and  analyses.  Maintains  database(s)  for  the  project. 
Responsible  for  preparing  data  tables  and  presentations.  Coordinates 
logistical  arrangements  for  field  researcher  training  sessions.  Assists 
with  the  writing,  editing  and  final  production  of  proposals  and  reports 
to  funders. 

Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Social  Sciences,  public  health  or 
related  field  or  equivalent  2+  years'  experience.  Familiarity  with 
research  content,  procedures  and  protocol.  Experience  with  MS  Word, 
Excel  and  PowerPoint.  Excellent  communication  skills. 

If  interested,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Human  Resources 
Office,  Code  SP4/18,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  MA  02481  or  by 
email:  working@wellesley.edu.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled.  Wellesley  College  is  an  AA/EEO  employer. 
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Sr 


EXPERIENCE  LIFE  UNDER  OUR  ROOF 


RETAIL  OPPORTUNITIES 


excitement 

opportunity 

ownership 


Lowe's 


The  good  life  just  got  a  whole  lot  better.  Experience  the 
EXCITEMENT,  OPPORTUNITY  and  OWNERSHIP  as  a  Lowe's 
employee. 

Experience  what  it's  like  under  our  roof  with  one  of  the 
following  opportunities: 


HOURLY  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Cashier 

•  Receiver/Loader 

SPECIALIST  OPPORTUNITIES 


Customer  Service 
Associates 


•  Millwork 

•  Live  Nursery 

•  Loss  Prevention 

•  Plumbing 

•  Electrical 

•  Kitchen  Design 

MANAGEMENT 

•  Zone  Managers 


Appliances 

Flooring 

Windows  &  Walls 
Commercial  Sales 
Outdoor  Power 
Equipment 


OPPORTUNITIES 


We're  proud  to  offer  employees  a  unique  culture  and  a  refreshing 
combination  of  benefits  that  is  considered  one  of  the  best  packages  in  retail. 
For  detailed  job  description  go  to  www.lowes.com/careers.  Apply  in 
person  at  your  neighborhood  location,  729  Bridge  Street  in  Weymouth, 
MA  and  find  out  what's  going  on  inside  our  remarkable  stores.  Lowe’s  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to  diversity  and  inclusion. 


Develop  local  solutions  for  traffic  engineering  and  safety  issues  by  oversee¬ 
ing  traffic  signal  design/operation;  traffic  control  plans  for  major  projects; 
parking  signage  and  marking  plans;  traffic  calming  studies; 
and  regulation  of  the  local  taxi  industry. 

Current  traffic  engineering  software,  excellent  communications  skills, 
BSCE,  MA  RE.  or  E.I.T.  and  a  years  traffic  engineering  experience  required. 
Salary  $55,700  with  generous  benefits. 


Civil  Engineer 


Responsible  for  the  investigation,  design  construction  and  maintenance 
of  engineering  projects,  field  surveys  BS  in  Civil  Engineering, 

5  years  civil  engineering  experience,  MS  Office,  AutoCAD. 

Salary  $55,700  with  generous  benefits. 

Resume  and  cover  letters  by  April  30,  2003  to: 

Town  of  Brookline 
Human  Resources,  3rd  Floor 
333  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02445 
AA/EOE/ADA 
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Administrative  Vacancy  FOCUS 
2003-2004  School  Year 

RrrtnnPiihttrSrhmb. 

Senior  Program  Coordinator 
for  Athletics  (Director  of  Athletics) 

The  Senior  Program  Coordinator  for  Athletics  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  intramural  and  athletic 
programs  for  grades  6-12  in  22  middle  schools  and  14  high  schools. 
Please  see  our  BPS  website  (www.boston.kl2.ma.us)  for  the 
appropriate  qualifications  for  this  leadership  position  and  the 
application  process. 

The  application  deadline  has  been  extended  to  May  15,  2003. 


The  Boston  Public  Schools  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer 
that  actively  seeks  applications  from  candidates  of  color,  women  and  t til  candidates 
committed  to  our  focus  on  children. 


www.boston.kl  2 .  ma.  us 


CAMBRIDGE  FRIENDS  SCHOOL  I 


2003-2004  Academic  Year 


CFS,a  Quaker  school  enrolling  270  students  in  grades  PK-8,  which  stresses 
connections  between  academic  excellence  and  anti-racism  and  anti¬ 
homophobia, isacceptingapplicationsfor  the  following  positions: 


•  Kindergarten 

•  1st  Grade  Teacher 

•  6th  Grade  English  and  His¬ 
tory  Teacher 

<  Middle  School  Science 
Teacher 

•  Middle  School  Math  Teacher 

Minimum  3  years  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  experience;  advanced  degree 
strongly  preferred. 

We  seek  to  reflect  in  our  staff  the  breadth  of  diversity  present  in  our 
community.  Send  resume  and  letter  which  specifies  position  sought 

to:  Hiring  Committee,  Cambridge  Friends  School 
S  Cadbury  Road,  Cambridge,  MA  02140 
Fax:617-876-1815  No  Phone  Calls  Please 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


•  Teaching  interns 

Full-time,  one-year  position  for 
individuals  interested  in 
exploring  a  career  in  education. 
$10,000  stipend. 

•  After  School  Teachers 
(.50  time) 

To  team-teach  part-time  in  a 
non-academic,  activity-based 
program  for  children  in  grades 
PK-5.  Experience  working  with 
children  required. 


Reporting  Specialist 


The  Reporting  Specialist  will  access  PeopleSoft  Contributor  Relations 
(Advancement)  to  produce  reports,  lists,  and  spreadsheets  for 
Institutional  Advancement  and  other  users  of  the  data  on  alumni, 
parents,  friends,  corporations,  and  charitable  foundations.  Provide 
assistance  to  end-users  in  developing  requests  for  information.  Analyze 
existing  reports  and  provide  nontechnical  descriptions  to  end-users. 
Write  technical  specifications  for  new  reports  to  assist  in  ongoing 
Institutional  Advancement  efforts.  Test  new  and  existing  repons  for 
accuracy  and  follow  up  with  technical  staff  to  correct  errors.  Bachelor's 
degree  is  required.  Qualifications  include  demonstrated  ability  to 
resolve  reporting  issues  and  communicate  with  programming  staff  and 
the  user  community,  proven  ability  to  troubleshoot  data  integrity/ 
reporting  problems,  and  ability  to  work  independently  and  collabora- 
tively.  Must  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  fund-raising 
objectives,  databases,  and  reporting  tools. 

Send  resume  to:  Mary  Lou  Tasha,  360  Huntington  Ave.,  501  Richards, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

Northeastern  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunit}'/ Affirmative  Action/ 

Title  IX  employer. 

Northeastern 

N  I  V  E  R  S  I  T  Y 


Complaints  of  Homeless  in  Chinatown  Fill  Safety  Committee  Meeting 


By  Adam  Smith 

Fears  of  the  headline-making  SARS 
virus  and  terror  threats  were  overshad¬ 
owed  at  the  April  2  Chinatown  Safety 
meeting  by  an  age  old  Chinatown  burden: 
homeless  people  loitering  in  the  area. 

At  the  meeting,  residents  and  business 
owners  showed  their  frustration  with  the 
problem  of  homeless  people  drinking  and 
drug  dealing  on  Chinatown  Streets. 

"The  population  (of  homeless)  around 
Pagoda  Park  has  nearly  doubled,"  said 
Bill  Moy,  moderator  of  the  Chinatown 
Neighborhood  Council. 

"Everyday,  they're  still  there,"  said 
George  Hadaya  of  Hudson  Street,  adding 
that  the  homeless  drink  alcohol  and  then 
throw  their  bottles  in  the  street. 

"It  scares  you...  If  they're  sitting  on 
your  doorstep,  you're  afraid  to  tell  them 


to  move,"  said  one  Chinatown  resident. 

"There's  so  many  homeless  that  it's 
giving  Chinatown  a  bad  name,"  said 
Mary  Soo  Hoo,  a  Chinatown  restaurant 
owner  and  a  Chinatown  Neighborhood 
Councilor. 

Police  responded  by  telling  residents 
and  business  owners  to  call  911. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  police  it," 
said  Sergeant  Tom  Lema.  He  noted  that 
Chinatown  is  surrounded  by  three  home¬ 
less  shelters  and  that  the  problem  will 
likely  continue. 

"You  have  to  consistently  call  us,"  said 
Lema. 

Drug  dealing  is  also  a  problem  in 
Chinatown. 

Bill  Moy  told  of  when  he  recently 
walked  down  La  Grange  Street.  "Four  or 
five  guys  were  dealing  (drugs)  right  in 
front  of  me,"  he  said.  "This  happens  every 


single  day." 

"If  you  see  anything  at  all,  we  want 
you  to  call  911,  right  away,"  said  Lema. 

He  said  that  before  calling  911,  people 
should  try  to  take  note  of  the  loiter  or 
drug  dealer's  height,  hair  color,  skin  color, 
clothing,  and  location.  Better  tips,  he  said, 
will  more  likely  lead  to  arrests. 

Crimes  reported  in  Chinatown  in 
March  include  five  aggravated  assaults, 
six  larcenies,  five  breaking  and  entering  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  three  stolen  motor 
vehicles,  said  police.  There  were  no  homi¬ 
cides,  sexual  assaults  or  burglaries  report¬ 
ed.  Police  made  10  drug  arrests,  two 
aggravated  assault  arrests  and  two  vice 
crime  arrests  in  March. 

Opening  the  Safety  Committee  meet¬ 
ing,  Lema  gave  a  presentation  on  how  to 
better  report  suspicious  activities  that 
might  be  related  to  terrorism. 


that's  kind  of  broken,"  he  said. 

Coelho  and  his  classmates  hope  that  the 
state  legislature  will  pass  a  bill  (House  Bill 
3136  and  Senate  Bill  237),  which  allows 
undocumented  immigrant  high  school 
graduates  to  enroll  in  state  colleges  and 
universities  and  pay  resident  tuition  rates. 
The  students  would  be  required  to  have 
gone  to  Massachusetts  schools  and  to  have 
lived  here  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

After  talking  to  their  representative,  the 
group  of  17, 18,  and  19-year-old  boys  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  State  House  hall,  chatting  about 
their  democratic  experience. 

"We  feel  more  confident,"  said  Coelho, 
"but  we  need  more  than  words." 

"He's  a  politician,"  said  another  student, 
Mr.  Cardoso,  "and  he  knows  how  to  get 
out  of  a  situation." 

Throughout  the  day  immigrants  and 
immigrant  advocates  asked  their  repre-  - 
sentatives  to  support  restoring  state 
food  stamps  and  cash  assistance  to  legal 
immigrants,  to  pass  legislation  allowing 
undocumented  immigrants  without 
Social  Security  numbers  to  apply  for 
driver's  licenses,  and  to  preserve  health 
benefits  for  legal  immigrants. 

About  12.2%  of  Massachusetts'  pop¬ 
ulation  of  6,379,304  is  foreign  born, 
according  to  the  2000  Census.  Of  Suffolk 
County's  682,062  residents,  about  25.5% 
are  foreign  bom. 

Minutes  after  the  young  men  set  off, 
a  group  of  about  10  adult  Chinese 
immigrants  walked  into  the  office  of 
State  Representative  Sal  DiMasi  (D). 

Sam  Bernstein,  an  English  teacher  at 
the  Boston  Chinatown  Neighborhood 
Center  asked  DiMasi  to  support  giving 


High  school  students  from  Brazil  in  State  Senator  (D)  Robert  O’Leary's  office. 
O'Leary  is  the  man  in  the  tie  at  the  far  right. 


IMMIGRANTS/from  page  i 

talk  to  their  representatives,  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  state  lawmakers  to  support  immi¬ 
grant-friendly  legislation. 

"Basically  it's  to  empower  immigrants," 
said  Jacqueline  Lapine  of  the 
Massachusetts  Immigrant  and  Refugee 
Advocacy  Coalition,  of  Immigrant's  Day, 
which  is  hosted  by  MIRA. 

Coelho,  joined  by  six  fellow  students 
from  Brazil,  most  of  whom  are  honor  stu¬ 
dents,  stopped  into  State  Senator  Robert 
O'Leary's  (D)  office. 

"We  passed  the  MCAS  (tests)  and  we're 
members  of  the  National  Honors 
Society... we  want  to  go  higher  than  high 
school,"  said  Coelho,  who  has  a  football 
player's  build  and  sports  spiked  hair. 

One  of  Coelho' s  fellow  students  said 
that  some  immigrant  students  who  can't  go 
to  college  "quit  (school)  because  they  have 
no  hope." 

O'Leary  listened  as  his  office  filled  up 
with  students  and  a  few  immigrant  advo¬ 
cates,  such  as  Heloisa  Souza,  who  works  in 
the  Boston  Public  School  system. 

These  students  want  to  go  to  college, 
said  Souza,  "but  they  can't  go  because  they 
have  a  small  problem,  and  they  want  you 
to  help  them." 

"I  have  real  empathy  (for  what's  hap- 
'pening  to  you),"  said  O'Leary.  He  said  his 
office  was  following  legislation  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  immigrant  students 
whose  parents  are  here  illegally,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  "there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story."  He  said  that  if  in-state  tuition 
rates  are  spread  too  thin,  then  everybody 
hurts. 

"We've  got  this  immigration  policy 


Adult  Basic  Education  level  funding,  so 
that  it  can  run  with  $28.1  million  next  year. 

"This  year  looks  grim,"  said  DiMasi, 
adding  that  taxes  won't  likely  be  raised. 
"We'll  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,"  he  said. 

Next  the  group  stopped  into  the  office 
of  State  Senator  Dianne  Wilkerson  (D). 

"My  dream  is  I  .want  to  learn  better 
English,  and  find  a  better  job,"  said  Ms. 
Chen,  who  came  to  the  United  States  from 
China  about  a  year  ago. 

"I  work  in  a  restaurant  and  it's  very 
hard  work,  sweeping  and  mopping.  I  want 
to  get  a  better  job." 

Paul  Rumler,  an  aide  to  Wilkerson,  said 
that  the  Senator  supports  ABE. 

"I  believe  that  ABE  is  a  great  step"  to 
finding  success,"  said  Rumler. 

Sampan  withheld  the  immigrants'  first  names. 


Chinese  Historical  Society 
Scholarships  Now  Available 

The  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  New 
England  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  Waterman-Waring  Scholarship. 

The  scholarship  encourages  Chinese 
American  students  to  learn  about  their 
heritage  and  to  contribute  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  growth  of  the  Chinese  American  com¬ 
munity.  Two  scholarships  will  be  award¬ 
ed  this  year,  both  are  $500  per  year,  and 
renewable  for  three  years.  Applicants 
must  be  of  Chinese  ancestry,  a  resident  of 
greater  Boston,  and  be  accepted  into  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  New  England. 

Application  deadline  is  May  31.  Call 
(617)  338-4339  or  e-mail  dzheng@suf- 
folk.edu  for  more  information. 


Inclusive 


Babson  College 

Bentley  College 

Berklee  College 
of  Music 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Brandeis 

University 

Harvard 

University 

Massachusetts 
Institute  of 
Technology 

Northeastern 

University 

Olin  College 

Tufts  University 

Wellesley  College 

Wheaton  College 


Thirteen  Institutions. 
One  Place  for  All. 


The  Schools  of  The  Boston  Consortium  for  Higher  Education 
provide  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  the  best  pathway  for 
defining  your  career.  By  uniting  the  diverse  resources  from 
thirteen  of  the  most  prestigious  educational  institutions  in  the 
Boston  area,  we've  created  an  environment  for  collaborative 
action  and  powerful  innovation.  A  position  at  one  of  our 
member  institutions  can  offer  you  infinite  career  options 
as  varied  as  the  backgrounds  from  which  they  come.  Let 
us  help  build  your  career  -  your  future  is  only  limited  by 

your  aspirations. 

Put  the  power  of  thirteen  behind  your  career,  today. 

Various  positions  within  the  schools  are  available. 
Please  visit  www.jobsinhighered.org  for  more  information. 

All  our  members  are  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employers,  M/F/D/V. 

O' 

THE  BOSTON  CONSORTIUM 

FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
www.jobsinhtghcred.org 


The  Power  of  Thirteen 

Higher  Educational  Institutions 

Behind  Your  Career 
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A  New  Year  Renewal 


By  Fred  Chin 

April  is  an  Asian  calendar  month  when 
another  New  Year  begins. 

For  many  Asian  Americans  who  use 
two  or  more  calendars,  it  is  a  month  for 
several  days  of  cultural  celebration.  To  be 
ethnically  specific,  Asian  Americans  from 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  celebrate  an 
April  New  Year.  It  celebrates  spring  where 
there  are  four  seasons.  Where  there  are 
three  tropical  seasons,  the  people  enjoy  a 
cooler  early  summer  festival.  This  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  seasonal  cycle  of  time  is  a 
reminder  that  all  creatures  and  cultures 
live  under  the  control  of  nature  -  which  is 
the  basic  philosophy  socially  embedded  in 
the  April  New  Year  rituals. 

This  Asian  calendar  is  over  a  thousand 
year  old.  It  originated  in  the  Indus  River 
Valley  region,  where  Pakistan  is  building  a 
new  nation.  Long  ago,  a  race  of  people 
identified  as  Aryan,  from  ancient  Persia 
into  present  India,  once  ruled  across  that 
rich  land  of  many  tribal  kingdoms. 
Through  cultural  wars  and  religious  con¬ 
quests,  the  old  Shaka  or  Caka  lunar  calen¬ 
dar  from  Persia  became  a  cultural  standard 
for  the  tribes  living  in  cities  and  villages 
alike.  The  calendar  went  through  local 
changes  over  time.  The  Persians  in  Iran 
today  celebrate  New  Year  in  March;  the 
Bengalis  in  India  and  the  tribes  in 
Cambodia  and  Thailand  have  different 
April  dates. 

Everywhere  though,  birth  and  death, 
trade  and  marriage,  travel  and  celebration 
were  all  fixed  along  local  time  within  each 
cycle  of  the  waning  and  waxing  moon.  A 
calendar  has  an  important  social  control 
over  daily  life.  Each  tribe  that  grew  bigger 
or  more  powerful  wrestles  for  control  over 
the  interpretation  and  its  use.  Whoever 
controls  the  calendar  controls  a  social  way 
of  living.  When  you  look  carefully,  today's 
April  New  Year  rituals  at  each  local  culture 
show  a  mix  of  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and 
Moslem  religious  influences.  The  Roman 
calendar  instituted  across  Asia  for  the  past 
two  centuries  is  the  latest  bringing  to  the 
peoples  a  way  of  life  with  two  or  more 
social  calendars.  That  is  one  reason  an 
April  New  Year  shows  signs  of  contest 
between  man  and  culture.  Above  all,  the 
common  ritual  shared  by  all  the  calendars 
is  a  celebration  of  life. 

Man  and  Culture 

Asia  -  with  thousands  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  -  is  the  largest 
continent  on  earth.  It  is  also  the  most  tur¬ 
bulent.  It  has  historically  been  the  largest 
market  for  consumer  goods  made  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  South  and  Southeast 
Asia,  gaining  increased  recognition  since 
shedding  their  American  and  European 
colonial  yoke  most  recently,  endure  more 
than  its  share  of  the  Earth's  turbulences. 
When  you  hear  about  them,  they  remind 
you  of  Buddha's  preaching:  life  is  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  HIV  virus  causing  AIDS,  and  late¬ 
ly  the  SARS  virus,  threatens  the  peoples. 
Earthquakes  and  monsoon  floods  come 
every  year.  The  fertile  soil  seems  to  grow 
political  intrigues  as  thick  and  plenty  as 
the  natural  deposits  deep  down.  All  these 
affect  interpersonal  and  international 
affairs.  Making  the  melodrama  among  the 
personalities  both  wealthy  and  poor  more 
complex  than  the  Gods  and  plots  in  the 
Mahabharata  -  the  region's  most  precious 
source  of  cultural  values. 

There  are  few  written  documents  or 
oral  histories  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  many 
local  cultures.  Available  books  in  English, 
French,  or  German  for  tourists  are  com¬ 
mercialized  and  distorted.  Those  for  schol¬ 
ars  in  native  languages  are  narrow  and  do 
no  justice  to  how  the  peoples  survived 
years  of  manmade  and  natural  ravages. 
The  everyday  peoples  who  lived  by  the 
rhythm  of  natural  cycles  have  as  much 
respect  for  such  books  as  the  so  called  civ¬ 
ilized  society  has  for  their  animistic  beliefs. 
Besides,  respect  for  generations  is  focused 
on  the  most  important  book  in  their  soci¬ 


eties  -  the  Tri-pitaka,  the  Rig-Veda,  or  the 
Qur'an,  depending  on  one's  religion. 

History  shows  that  each  wave  of  mili¬ 
tary  domination  insisted  on  religious  loy¬ 
alty  by  keeping  a  whole  society  focused  on 
religion  while  condemning  the  people  to 
slavery.  The  worldly  and  educated  local 
elite,  not  just  the  religious  invaders,  also 
condemned  the  people  to  their  poor  and 
illiterate  lowly  castes.  Because  the  local 
Raja  and  Sahib,  if  not  the  wealthy  ministers 
and  bosses,  under  the  command  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  Christian,  Hindu  or  Moslem  imperial 
Maha-Raja  controlled  the  local  folks  and 
their  natural  resources.  After  each  military 
campaign  the  rebuilding  of  each  society 
offered  the  people  work  and  wealth,  but 
cultural  struggles  follow  them  every¬ 
where.  A  trade  crossroad  between  East 
and  West,  trade  competitions  intensifying 
cultural  struggles  are  a  permanent  way  of 
life  for  this  Asian  region.  Perhaps  you 
remember  learning  in  school  that  during 
the  Second  Century  B.C.,  it  was  the  armies 
of  Aso-ka  Maha-Raja,  the  famous  emperor 
from  Magadha  in  modern  India,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
across  Asia.  Many  of  the  public  April  New 
Year  practices  of  washing  the  hair  of  tem¬ 
ple  slaves,  giving  alms  to  a  person  of  the 
Untouchable  caste,  or  feeding  a  New  Year 
meal  to.  the  poor  are  all  Asian  customs 
from  the  days  of  religious  conquests  that 
followed  one  another. 

Ironically,  subdued  by  years  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  conquest  these  Asian  folks 
responded  with  an  insistence  on  living  life 
according  to  a  free  will  to  choose.  There  is 
always  social  pressure  against  impulsive 
free  will  of  course,  but  the  people  did 
whatever  they  wanted  to  do  anyway:  life  is 
very  short  for  many  of  these  peoples. 
Ancient  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Law  of 
Karma  saying  that  fate  makes  people  to  be 
who  they  are  encourages  believers  to  do 
whatever  comes  to  mind,  and  to  accept 
whatever  consequences. 

Wash  Your  Hair 

A  don't-bother-me  personality  of  fierce 
independence  is  a  consequence  the  Law  of 
Karma  instilled  on  the  peoples  who  cele¬ 
brate  an  April  New  Year.  Because  this 
Law  says  each  person  is  responsible  for  his 
or  her  own  words,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
not  just  in  this  life  but  also  since  previous 
and  in  future  rebirths,  individualism  as  a 
cultural  value  is  incredibly  potent.  When 
not  at  your  face,  individualism  is  there  as 
an  undercurrent.  You  are  going  to  be  irri¬ 
tated,  and  not  like  these  peoples  if  you 
expect  submissive  speech  and  body  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  formal  requirement  for  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation.  Lowly  servants  talking 
back  causing  chaos  in  the  family  and  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  streets  are  common  occur¬ 
rences.  But  when  you  attend  group  gath¬ 
erings  such  as  those  during  April  New 
Year  festivals,  there  is  nothing  but  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cooperative  rituals  expressing 
submission  and  surrender. 

The  hair  washing  ceremony  at  New 
Year,  for  example,  is  a  token  of  a  person 
yielding  to  the  good  forces  of  nature  sym¬ 
bolized  here  by  water.  Hair  washing  is 
also  an  act  of  purifying  bad  nature  when 
conducted  in  a  temple,  or  by  royalties  who 
commune  with  the  gods.  When  a  young 
person  washes  the  hair  of  an  elder  it  is  an 
expression  of  respect.  It  is  also  an  annual 
ritual  of  forgiving  wrongs.  A  person 
receiving  the  hair  washing  forgives;  the 
hair  washer  requests  to  be  forgiven  for 
social  breaches.  This  ritual  keeps  every¬ 
one  humble.  The  elder  who  allows  his  or 
her  head,  considered  a  sacred  part  of  the 
body,  to  be  touched  expresses  personal 
surrender  as  the  water  washes  away  status 
and  conceit. 

These  symbolic  meanings  from 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  embedded  in 
the  New  Year  hair  washing  ritual  attempt 
to  balance  arrogance  and  selfishness. 
Besides  the  taming  of  vanity,  the  washing 
is  an  emotional  act  of  renewal  meant  to 


cool  mental  anguish  and  physical  pain. 
The  mind  is  a  source  of  all  sufferings;  the 
water  of  renewal  is  meant  to  bring  about  a 
changed  thinking  and  new  ideas.  After  the 
cleansing,  peoples  are  expected  to  speak 
better  and  behave  kinder. 

The  speeches  and  blessings  that  follow 
a  hair  washing  ceremony  direct  the  assem¬ 
bled  people  towards  a  favorable  social 
behavior  such  as  friendship  or  a  desired 
emotional  goal  such  as  peace.  Gifts  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  Eating 
and  dancing  together  renewed  the  spirit  of 
all  in  attendance. 

Regime  Change 

In  some  Asian  American  families  and 
communities  celebrating  an  April  New 
Year  today,  the  hair  washing  ritual  has 
been  eliminated  because  of  the  humbling 
affect  of  the  ceremony.  These  signal  cultur¬ 
al  change.  A  family  can  reason  that  when 
one  becomes  part  of  a  dominant  world  cul¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  need  to  perform  a  custom 
that  publicly  humiliates.  This  is  another 
reasoning  common  to  South  and  Southeast 
Asians  who  experience  frequent  social 
changes  arriving  with  a  succession  of  mili¬ 
tary  campaigns.  In  Thailand,  annual  coup 
d'etats  followed  by  military  commanders 
in  the  post  of  the  nation's  highest  civil 
offices  is  common  during  the  past  decades. 
Here,  the  idea  of  a  modem  democracy 
means  several  Commanders-in-chief  shar¬ 
ing  power  to  ensure  equality  for  all.  In 
India,  it  is  no  feat  of  civility  and  courtesy 
for  a  person  of  the  Untouchable  caste  to  be 
in  the  Prime  Minister  seat  of  a  society 
where  a  Brahmin  class  still  dominates.  The 
American  custom  of  a  public  voting  in  one 
Head-of-state  of  a  civil  government  who  is 


also  the  sole  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  obeyed  by  everyone  is  still  a  long 
term  goal  among  the  peoples  who  enjoy  an 
April  New  Year. 

Because  the  concept  of  social  liberation 
and  freedom  to  worship  is  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  old  in  this  part  of  Asia,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  reminded  constantly  that  their 
community  leader  must  be  ruthlessly  pow¬ 
erful.  This  also  makes  people  fearful  and 
suspicious  of  too  much  power  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  one  hand.  Authoritarianism  has  con¬ 
flicting  double  meanings  for  the  peoples. 
The  social  concept  of  regime  change 
becomes  a  permanent  cultural  institution 
in  this  region  of  powerful  religious  doc¬ 
trines  and  strong  individual  personalities 
clashing  among  the  incredibly  destitute 
and  the  supremely  wealthy. 

In  Myanmar,  the  Commander-in-chief 
openly  reminds  the  monks  and  their  con¬ 
gregations  that  a  privilege  to  enjoy  the 
teachings  of  Buddha  is  due  to  a  strong  mil¬ 
itary  protection.  Otherwise  infidels  like  the 
Moslems,  the  Christians,  and  the  godless 
ghost-worshiping  Chinese  could  end  up 
dominating  the  country.  Fables  from  the 
days  of  Aso-ka  Maha-Raja  who's  Generals 
opened  the  roads  for  Buddhism  to  thrive  in 
the  region  are  lessons  on  the  privilege  to 
worship  the  Truth. 

As  we  begin  a  New  World  Order,  hair 
washing  is  an  appropriate  ritual  to  bring 
about  new  thoughts  and  practices.  This 
April  New  Year,  as  you  kneel  low  with 
forehead  pressed  on  the  floor  in  respectful 
puja,  think  about  the  meanings  of  the  chant 
in  homage  to  the  Three  Treasures:  The 
Intelligent  One  is  great!  The  Law  is  great! 
The  Leader  is  great! 


Chinese  Art  Exhibitions,  Chinese  House, 
To  Be  At  New  Peabody  Essex  Museum 


The  new  Peabody  Essex  Museum  will 
open  in  June  with  four  exhibitions  high¬ 
lighting  the  art  and  culture  of  China.  The 
exhibitions  "Worshipping  the  Ancestors: 
Chinese  Commemorative  Portraits," 
"Under  the  Imperial  Gaze,"  "Men  Plow, 
Women  Weave,"  and  "Yin  Yu  Tang,"  show 
Chinese  art  and  culture  over  the  past  350 
years. 

"Worshipping  the  Ancestors,"  is  a  trav¬ 
eling  exhibition  that  features  more  than 
forty  portraits  and  objects  relating  to  the 
practice  of  ancestor  worship.  In  Chinese 
culture,  people  paid  homage  to  their  fore¬ 
bears  believing  that  they  had  the  power  to 
ensure  health,  prosperity,  and  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  family.  Elaborate  portraits 
were  commissioned  and  offerings  made 
to  the  paintings  to  secure  the  ancestors' 
goodwill. 

Unlike  in  European  and  American  art, 
portraiture  in  China  receives  little  notice 
from  connoisseurs  of  the  country's  tradi¬ 
tional  art.  Considered  the  work  of  crafts¬ 
men,  ancestor  portraits  were  usually 
unsigned  and  not  included  in  traditional 
painting  collection  indices.  Rather,  the 
images,  often  lavishly  articulated  to  the 
most  minute  detail,  were  intended  for  use 
in  ancestor  worship  rituals,  to  reinforce  a 
sense  of  hierarchy  and  order  within  a  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to  maintain  a  link  between  the 
realm  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  exhibition,  "Under  the  Imperial 
Gaze,"  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  work  of 
the  Imperial  painting  workshop,  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  imperial  and 
non-imperial  art  and  lifestyles.  The  exhi¬ 
bition's  two  rare  hand  scrolls,  "Departing 
the  Capital  of  Beijing,"  and  "Jiangsu- 
Zhejiang  Border,  Approaching  Jiaxing," 
have  never  been  displayed  before  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  exhibit  runs  from  June  21,  2003 
through  May  18,  2004. 

The  exhibit,  "Men  Plow;  Women 
Weave,"  looks  at  how  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  Chinese  rulers  showed  respect  for 
men  and  women  who  cultivate  rice  and 


fabricate  silk.  The  exhibit  lasts  through 
May  2004. 

The  Chinese  house  exhibition,  "Yin  Yu 
Tang,"  is  a  late  Qing  Dynasty  (1644-1911) 
Chinese  merchant's  house.  The  only 
installation  of  its  kind  in  North  America, 


1767)  Qing  Dynasty,  1767,  or  later  copy, 
on  display  at  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum 

the  house  was  built  by  a  merchant  named 
Huang  and  was  brought  to  the  Peabody 
Essex  Museum  as  part  of  a  cultural 
exchange  between  China  and  the  U.S. 

"Yin  Yu  Tang"-decorative  art  and  fur¬ 
nishings  speak  explicitly  of  the  Huang 
family,  their  daily  lives,  and  their  culture. 
Although,  the  house  will  be  presented  as 
it  was  in  1982,  when  last  occupied,  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  decorative  objects  that  accu¬ 
mulated  from  prior  generations  represent 
a  variety  of  time  periods  and  styles. 

Story  provided  by  Peabody  Essex 
Museum.  The  museum  is  open  daily,  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.;  Thursdays  until  9  p.m.  Call  866- 
745-1876,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
urww.pem.org. 
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Health  Organizations  Partner  to  Fight  Heart  Disease  &  Stroke,  Leading  Killers  of 
Asian  Americans;  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  with  Diabetes  Facts 


Several  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacific  Islander  health  organiza¬ 
tions  have  joined  with  the  National 
Diabetes  Education  Program 
(NDEP)  and  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  (ADA)  to  urge  people 
with  diabetes  to  manage  blood 
pressure  and  cholesterol,  along 
with  blood  glucose  (blood  sugar)  - 
an  approach  that  will  help  prevent 
heart  attacks  and  strokes  -  the  lead¬ 
ing  killers  of  people  with  diabetes. 

The  groups  are  joining  forces  to 
inform  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacific  Islanders  that  good  diabetes 
management  is  more  than  lowering 
blood  glucose.  Managing  blood 
pressure  and  cholesterol  is  also  cru¬ 
cial.  Tire  "Take  Care  of  Your  Heart" 
campaign  comes  in  response  to  new 
studies  that  show  a  strong  link 
between  diabetes  and  heart  disease. 

The  NDEP  and  ADA  are  urging 
people  with  diabetes  to  take  care  of 
their  hearts  by  focusing  on  three 
numbers:  blood  glucose,  blood 
pressure  and  cholesterol.  People 
with  diabetes  should  ask  their  doc¬ 
tors  or  other  health  care  providers 
three  important  questions: 

*What  are  my  blood  glucose,  blood 
pressure,  and  cholesterol  numbers? 
*What  should  my  target  numbers 
be? 

*What  do  I  need  to  do  to  reach  and 
maintain  my  target  numbers? 

Recommended  Targets: 

‘Blood  glucose  -  less  than  7%  on  the 
A1C  (or  hemoglobin  A1C)  test. 
Check  at  least  twice  a  year. 

‘Blood  pressure  -  below  130.80. 
Check  at  every  doctor's  visit. 
‘Cholesterol  (LDL)  -  below  100. 
Check  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  same  steps  need  to  manage 
blood  glucose  work  for  managing 
blood  pressure  and  cholesterol:  fol¬ 
low  a  healthy  diet  and  get  daily 
physical  activity  to  avoid  being 
overweight  and  take  prescribed 
medicines.  People  with  diabetes 
should  also  avoid  smoking  and  ask 
their  health  care  providers  about 
aspirin  therapy. 

The  NDEP  has  developed 
patient  information  materials  that 
are  available  in  several  Asian  and 
Pacific  Islander  languages.  The 
materials  include  a  record  form  to 
help  people  with  diabetes  keep 
track  of  their  blood  glucose,  blood 
pressure  and  cholesterol  numbers. 
To  order  a  free  copy  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  or  to  learn  more  about  manag¬ 
ing  diabetes,  call  (800)  438-5383  or 
visit  NDEP's  Web  site  at 
www.ndep.nih.gov . 

What  is  diabetes? 

Diabetes  is  a  serious  chronic  disease 
in  which  the  body  does  not  produce 
or  properly  use  insulin.  Insulin  is  a 
hormone  that  is  needed  to  convert 
sugar,  starches,  and  other  food  into 
energy.  People  who  have  diabetes 
have  high  levels  of  glucose  (sugar) 
in  their  blood. 

What  is  the  impact  of  diabetes? 

Diabetes  is  one  of  the  leading  caus¬ 
es  of  death  and  disability  in  the 
United  States,  costing  more  than 
$98  billion  each  year.  It  was  the  sev¬ 
enth  leading  cause  of  death  listed 
on  U.S.  death  certificates  in  1995.  It 
is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders  between  age  45  and  64. 

Diabetes  is  associated  with 
long-term  complications  that  may 
affect  a  person's  quality  of  life.  It  is 
the  leading  cause  of  adult  blind¬ 
ness,  end-stage  kidney  disease,  and 
amputations  of  the  foot  or  leg  due 
to  nerve  disease.  People  with  dia¬ 
betes  cue  2  to  4  times  more  likely  to 
have  heart  disease  and  stroke  than 
people  without  diabetes  and  about 
two-thirds  die  of  cardiovascular 
disease. 


How  many  Asian  Americans  have 
diabetes? 

Although  data  on  the  number  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
Americans  who  have  diabetes  are 
limited,  studies  show  that  type  2 
diabetes  is  a  growing  problem 
among  some  groups  within  this 
population.  For  example,  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  type  2  diabetes  is  2  to  3 
times  higher  among  Japanese 
Americans  living  in  Seattle  com¬ 
pared  with  non-Hispanic  whites. 
The  prevalence  is  2.5  times  higher 
among  Native  Hawaiians  com¬ 
pared  to  white  residents  of  Hawaii. 
What  are  the  types  of  diabetes? 
Type  1  diabetes,  which  used  to  be 
called  juvenile  diabetes,  results 
when  the  body's  immune  system 
attacks  and  destroys  its  own 
insulin-producing  beta  cells  in  the 
pancreas.  People  with  type  1  dia¬ 
betes  need  daily  injections  of 
insulin  to  live.  A  small  number  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
Americans  have  type  1  diabetes. 

Type  2  diabetes,  which  used  to 
be  called  adult-onset  diabetes, 
occurs  when  the  body  doesn't 
make  enough  insulin  or  cannot 
use  the  insulin  it  makes  effectively. 
This  form  of  diabetes  usually 
develops  in  adults  over  the  age  of 
40  but  is  becoming  more  prevalent 
in  younger  age  groups.  Most 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders  with  diabetes  have  type 
2  diabetes. 

Gestational  diabetes  develops 
or  is  discovered  during  pregnan¬ 
cy.  This  type  usually  disappears 
when  the  pregnancy  is  over,  but 
women  who  have  had  gestational 
diabetes  have  a  greater  risk  of 
developing  type  2  diabetes  later  in 
their  lives. 

What  are  diabete's  symptoms? 
Symptoms  of  type  1  diabetes  usu¬ 
ally  develop  over  a  short  period  of 
time.  They  include  increased  thirst 
and  urination,  constant  hunger, 
weight  loss,  blurred  vision,  and 
extreme  fatigue.  If  type  1  diabetes 
is  not  diagnosed  and  treated,  a 
person  can  lapse  into  a  life-threat¬ 
ening  coma. 

The  symptoms  of  type  2  dia¬ 
betes  develop  gradually  and  are 
not  as  noticeable  as  in  type  1  dia¬ 
betes.  Symptoms  include  feeling 
tired  or  ill,  unusual  thirst,  frequent 
urination  especially  at  night, 
weight  loss,  blurred  vision,  fre¬ 
quent  infections,  and  slow-healing 
wounds. 

How  is  diabete's  diagnosed? 
Diabetes  is  diagnosed  by  a  simple 
lab  test  of  a  person's  blood  sugar 
levels  after  the  person  has  not 
eaten  for  eight  hours.  A  person  has 
diabetes  if  the  fasting  plasma  glu¬ 
cose  is  126  mg/dL  or  greater. 

What  increases  the  chances  of 
Asian  Americans  getting  diabetes? 
People  whose  family  members 
have  diabetes  are  at  increased  risk 
for  the  disease.  Also,  people  who 
are  obese,  who  eat  a  high  fat  diet, 
and  who  are  physically  inactive 
are  more  likely  to  develop  type  2 
diabetes.  Diabetes  is  not  caused  by 
eating  too  many  sweets  or  sugary 
foods. 

The  food  choices  of  some  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders 
have  changed  due  to  their  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  and  to 
modem  times.  Instead  of  their  tra¬ 
ditional  plant-  and  fish-based 
diets,  they  are  choosing  foods  with 
more  animal  protein,  animal  fats, 
and  processed  carbohydrates.  In 
addition,  they  have  become  less 
physically  active.  As  a  result,  their 
chances  of  developing  diabetes 
have  increased. 

Can  you  prevent  type  2  diabetes? 
Yes.  The  Diabetes  Prevention 
Program,  a  research  study  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  showed  that  by  increasing 
their  physical  activity,  eating  a 
healthier  diet,  and  losing  between 
10  and  15  pounds,  58%  of  partici¬ 
pants  at  high  risk  for  diabetes  were 
able  to  prevent  onset  of  the  disease. 
How  do  you  manage  diabetes? 
Diabetes  is  a  self-managed  disease. 
People  with  diabetes  must  take 
responsibility  for  their  day-to-day 
care  by  trying  to  keep  their  blood 
sugar  near  normal  levels. 

People  with  type  1  diabetes 
need  daily  injections  of  insulin 
because  their  bodies  no  longer  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Treatment  requires  a  strict 
regimen  that  usually  includes  a 
carefully  planned  diet,  a  physical 
activity  program,  self-testing  of 
blood  sugar  levels,  and  insulin 
injections  several  times  per  day. 

Treatment  for  people  with  type 
2  diabetes  typically  includes  fol¬ 
lowing  a  diet  plan,  getting  regular 
physical  activity,  self-testing  of 


Q:  What  is  hay  fever? 

A:  Hay  fever  is  a  commonly  used 
term  for  pollen  allergy,  a  type  of 
seasonal  allergic  rhinitis  (runny 
nose). 

Q:  Do  pollen  allergies  occur  only  in 
the  spring? 

A:  No.  Pollen  grains  can  be  dis¬ 
persed  into  the  air  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall,  depending  on  the 
type  of  tree,  grass  or  weed.  For 
example,  ragweed  is  a  common 
cause  of  pollen  allergy  reactions  in 
the  fall.  In  mild  climates,  some 
plants  pollinate  in  the  winter  as 
well. 

Q:  Why  are  some  people  allergic  to 
pollen  while  others  are  not? 

A:  People  inherit  a  tendency  to  be 
allergic,  meaning  an  increased  like¬ 
lihood  of  being  allergic  to  one  or 
more  allergens  (such  as  pollen), 
although  they  probably  do  not 
inherit  a  tendency  to  be  allergic  to 
any  specific  allergens.  Children  are 
much  more  likely  to  develop  aller¬ 
gies  if  their  parents  have  allergies, 
even  if  only  one  parent  is  allergic. 
Exposure  to  allergens  at  certain 
times  when  the  body's  defenses  are 
lowered  or  weakened,  such  as  after 
a  viral  infection  or  during  pregnan¬ 
cy,  also  seems  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  allergies. 

Q:  Which  trees  and  grasses  produce 
the  most  allergens? 

A:  Plain-looking  trees,  grasses  and 
weeds,  which  do  not  have  showy 
flowers,  produce  the  types  of  pollen 
that  most  commonly  cause  allergic 
reactions.  These  plants  manufac¬ 
ture  small,  light,  dry  pollen  gran¬ 
ules  that  are  custom-made  for  wind 
transport.  Although  most  allergenic 
pollen  comes  from  plants  that  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  huge  quantities,  it's  the 
chemical  makeup  of  the  pollen  that 
determines  whether  it  is  likely  to 
cause  hay  fever. 

Q:  Where  can  I  get  information  on 
the  pollen  count  where  I  live? 

A:  The  National  Allergy  Bureau 
monitors  pollen  counts  in  many 
locations  throughout  the  United 
States.  Their  phone  number  for 
pollen  counts  is  1-800-9-POLLEN. 

Q:  What  time  of  day  and  weather 
conditions  are  worst  for  people 
with  pollen  allergy? 

A:  Generally,  pollen  is  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  early  morning,  especial¬ 
ly  between  5:00  a.m.  and  10:00  a.m. 
Other  considerations,  however, 
also  determine  exposure,  such  as 
wind  velocity:  Also,  rain  can  wash 


blood  sugar  levels,  and  in  many 
cases,  oral  medication  and/or 
insulin  injections.  About  40%  of 
people  with  type  2  diabetes  require 
insulin  injections. 

Major  research  studies  have 
shown  that  people  who  keep  their 
blood  sugar  levels/m  the  normal 
range  can  significantly  delay  the 
onset  and  the  progression  of  eye 
disease,  kidney  disease,  and  nerve 
disease.  In  fact,  research  shows  that 
any  sustained  lowering  of  blood 
sugar  levels  helps  prevent  these 
diabetes  complications. 

The  best  way  to  measure  blood 
glucose  control  is  the  A1C  (pro¬ 
nounced  A-one-Q  test,  a  simple  lab 
test  that  measures  the  average  level 
of  glucose  in  the  blood  over  the  last 
three  months.  In  addition,  since 
people  with  diabetes  are  at  an 
increased  risk  for  heart  disease  and 
stroke,  they  also  must  control  their 
blood  pressure  and  cholesterol. 
The  NDEP  recommends  the  follow- 


pollen  out  of  the  air  for  a  time,  and 
some  plants  may  not  pollinate  in 
damp  weather. 

Q:  How  can  I  get  tested  to  find  out 
if  I  have  pollen  allergy? 

A:  A  doctor  can  use  a  skin  test  to 
see  if  you  will  react  to  specific 
pollen  allergens.  A  diluted  extract 
is  injected  under  the  patient's  skin 
or  is  applied  to  a  tiny  scratch  or 
puncture  made  on  the  arm  or  back. 
Skin  testing  is  the  most  common 
method  used  to  test  for  allergic 
reactions.  Blood  tests  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  determine  if  you  have  a 
pollen  allergy. 

Q:  As  an  allergic  person,  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  in  my  environ¬ 
ment  and  activities  to  minimize  my 
reaction  to  pollen? 

A:  Avoiding  exposure  to  pollen  is 
the  best  way  to  decrease  allergic 
symptoms.  Remain  indoors  in  the 
morning  when  outdoor  pollen  lev¬ 
els  are  highest.  Wear  face  masks 
designed  to  filter  out  pollen  if  you 
must  be  outdoors.  Keep  windows 
closed  and  use  the  air  conditioner  if 
possible  in  the  house  and  car.  Do 
not  dry  clothes  outdoors.  Avoid 
unnecessary  exposure  to  other 
environmental  irritants  such  as 
insect  sprays,  tobacco  smoke,  air 
pollution,  and  fresh  tar  or  paint. 
Avoid  mowing  the  grass  or  doing 
other  yard  work,  if  possible. 

Q:  What  are  the  best  treatments  for 
pollen  allergy? 

A:  The  best  treatment  for  pollen 
allergy  is  to  avoid  coining  into  con¬ 
tact  with  pollen.  Because  that  is 
usually  not  possible,  certain  med¬ 
ications  can  control  allergic  reac¬ 
tions  in  most  people.  Several  oral 
antihistamine  medications  are 
available  over-the-counter  or  by  a 
doctor's  prescription.  Topical  nasal 
steroid  sprays  are  anti-inflammato¬ 
ry  drugs  that  stop  the  allergic  rhini¬ 
tis.  Using  a  combination  of  antihist¬ 
amines  and  nasal  steroids  can  effec¬ 
tively  treat  allergic  symptoms, 
especially  in  people  with  moderate 


ing  targets  for  reducing  risk  of 
heart  disease  and  stroke  for  people 
with  diabetes: 

Blood  Sugar  (A1C  test)  <7% 
Blood  Pressure  <130/80  mmHg 
Cholesterol  (LDL)<100  mg/ dl 

*lnformatioti  was  adapted  from 
Diabetes  Overview  and  Diabetes  in 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  Americans, 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Disease, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  National  Diabetes  Education 
Program  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  (CDC)  and  200  public 
and  private  partners. 

This  story  was  paid  for  and  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  South  Cove 
Community  Health  Center. 


or  severe  allergic  symptoms. 

Cromolyn  sodium,  a  nasal 
spray,  helps  prevent  allergic  reac¬ 
tions  from  starting.  It  significantly 
helps  some  people  with  allergies. 

Oral  and  nasal  decongestants 
reduce  congestion  sometimes 
caused  by  the  allergic  reaction. 
Doctors  sometimes  recommend 
their  use  along  with  an  antihista¬ 
mine  which  controls  the  allergic 
symptoms.  Nose  drops  and  sprays, 
however,  should  not  be  used  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time 
because  they  can  lead  to  even  more 
congestion  and  swelling  of  the 
nasal  passages. 

Q:  Allergy  drugs  make  me  sleepy. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  take  that 
won't  do  that? 

A:  There  are  several  non-sedating 
antihistamines  on  the  market  that 
are  available  with  a  doctor's  pre¬ 
scription. 

Q:  Can  I  take  shots  to  get  rid  of  my 
pollen  allergy? 

A:  Immunotherapy,  or  a  series  of 
allergy  shots,  is  the  only  available 
treatment  that  has  a  chance  of 
reducing  allergy  symptoms  over 
the  long  term.  About  80  percent  of 
people  with  hay  fever  will  have  a 
significant  reduction  in  their  symp¬ 
toms  and  in  their  need  for  medica¬ 
tion  within  12  months  of  starting 
allergy  shots. 

Q:  Do  air  filters  help? 

A:  Various  types  of  air-filtering 
devices  made  with  fiberglass  or 
electrically  charged  plates  may  help 
reduce  pollen  allergens.  An  allergy 
specialist  can  suggest  which  kind  of 
filter  is  best  for  your  home. 

This  information  is  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Space  for  Sampan’s  health 
colunvts  are  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Asian  Health 
Initiative  Project  of  New  England 
Medical  Center 


CALENDAR 

CLASSES 

The  Asian  American  Civic  Association  will  begin  recruiting  stu¬ 
dents  for  its  May  Cycle  of  Adult  Basic  Education  class.  Testing 
is  April  22-25  and  April  28,  at  9  a.m.  Call  (617)  426-9492,  Ext.  212. 
ARTS 

The  exhibit  "Realized  in  Wood:  Contemporary  Prints  from 
China"  will  be  on  display  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Boston  at  Lesley 
University  from  now  to  April  21. 

The  exhibit  "Samurai  Spirit"  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  today  through  June  22. 


Sneezing,  Runny  Nose?  Read  this  Allergy  Fact  Sheet 
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Boston 

Redevelopment 

Authority 


City  Hall  9th  Floor 
I  City  Holl  Square 
Boston,  MA  02201 
617.722.4300 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  will  host  a 
public  meeting  for  the  Draft  Project  Impact  Report 
(DPIR)  of  the 

Russia  Wharf 
Redevelopment  Project 

submitted  by:  Equity  Office  -  MA-Russia  Wharf,  L.L.C. 

Monday,  April  28,  2003 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 

70  Rowes  Wharf,  Boston 

6:00  PM 

The  mixed-use  project  includes  approximately  50  new 
residential  lofts;  a  300-room  suites  hotel;  an  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  square  foot  office  building;  below- 
grade  parking  and  new  public  open  space  along  the 
Fort  Point  Channel. 

Copies  of  the  DPIR  filed  pursuant  to  Article  80  of  the 
Boston  Zoning  Code  may  be  viewed  at: 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  BRA 

9th  Floor,  Boston  City  Hall,  Monday-Friday  10AM-5PM 

Public  comments  should  be  submitted  to 
David  Hanifin  at  the  BRA,  One  City  Hall  Square, 
Boston,  MA  02201  by  May  14,  2003. 

Harry  R.  Collings 
Executive  Director/Secretary 
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*THIS  COULD  BE  YOUR  AD* 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE  SAMPAN  TODAY! ! ! 

Our  readership  is  25,000+  and  growing.  We  are  the  only  bilingual  English/Chinese 
newspaper  in  New  England.  Capture  our  audience!  Advertise  with  us! 


ADVERTISING  RATE: 

$10.00  per  Column  Inch 

SPECIAL 

DISCOUNTS/SIZES: 

EXTRA  FEES: 

1  Column:  1.75  Inches 

$520.00 

FULL  PAGE  AD  (6  co.  x  15.5  in.) 

CHINESE  TRANSLATION: 

First  1-50  words:  $15.00 
Additional  1-50  words:  $10.00 

Number  of  Columns:  6  Columns 

$290.00 

Vi  PAGE  AD  (6  co.  x  7.75  in.) 

CHINESE  TYPESETTING: 
$2.00  per  column  inch 

Maximum  Width:  10.5  Inches 

$160.00 

V4  PAGE  AD  (3  co.  x  7.75  in.) 

COLOR: 

Black  +  1  Color:  $150.00 

Black  +  2  Colors:  $300.00 

Full  Color:  $500.00 

Maximum  Depth:  15.5  Inches 

$100.00 

1/8  PAGE  AD  (3  co.  x  3.75  in.) 

INSERTS: 

$90.00  per  Thousand  Inserts 

Minimum  Ad  Size:  2  Column 
Inches 

$50.00 

1/16  PAGE  AD  (1.5  co.  x  3.75  in.) 

Send  Ads  Via  E-mail, 

Fax,  or  PDF  File 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  &  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 

SAMPAN  is  published  the  first  and  third  Friday  of  every  month. 

Ads  requiring  translation  or  typesetting  must  be  received  one  week  prior  to  the  publication  date. 
Camera-ready  ads  must  be  received  by  the  Tuesday  of  the  publication  week. 

Payment  is  due  upon  publication. 

Please  make  check  payable  to  the  Asian  American  Civic  Association. 

Sponsorship  for  SAMPAN  Features  and  SAMPAN  Newsboxes  are  welcome. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

CALL:  (617)  426-9492  X206  *  FAX:  (617)  482-2316 
E-MAIL:  sampanads@aaca-boston.org 
♦CATHERINE  CHANG,  ADVERTISING  &  MARKETING  MANAGER* 
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’i&jii'iff  fa  ■■  Sampan  Editor,  200.Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16  A#  A  £ 
617-482-2316  o 

Ifi  A  A  1  $3 0/year  (3rd  class  mail); 
$60/year  (1st  class  mail). 
faM-*W&&&M&  :-  £07617-426- 


9492  ext.  206 


3  Murray  Avenue  Roxbury 
$160,000 


^WlifemiFX 

Nuestra  Comunidad  Development  Corporation 
56  Warren  Street,  Suite  200,  Roxbury 
(617)989-1203 
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^:5>^+— 0,2003 
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Nuwlni  Comunidad 


^jjilibo^iterfcs-  (Jnited®Way 

CHARTERED  MEMBER  . .  J 


Landfall  West  Apts. 

401  Border  St. 

E.  Boston.  MA  02128 

Now  accepting  apps.  for  1  BR  units 
starting  at  $577  &  up. 
Restricted  to  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  disabled  individuals  who  meet 
MHFA  guidelines. 

Section  8  welcome. 

For  more  info  phone  617-569-7690 

Financed  by  Mass 
*  Housing 
(5t-  Finance  Agency  & 


WINTER  VALLEY  RESIDENCES  FORTH!:  ELDERLY.  INC. 

W  inter  \ alley  Residence*  tor  the  Elderly,  Inc.  and  Winter  Valley 
Residences  II,  Inc.,  a  160-tinir  complex  financed  by  HUD  tor  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  citizens,  is  now  accepting  applications  tor  its  waiting  lists. 
Winter  Valiev  I  has  one  and  two  bedroom  and  barrier  tree  units.  Winter 
Valley  II  has  studio,  one  bedroom  and  barrier  free  units.  They  are  owned 
and  managed  by  Mi  Iron  Residences  tor  the  Elderly,  Inc..  600  Canton 
Avenue,  Milton.  MA  02186. 


m 


Contact:  Sharon  Williams,  Manager 
(617)  698-3005 


EQUAL  N0USM6 

OPPORTUNITY 


AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 
Talbot  Bernard  Homes 

44  Units  at  Talbot  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02 1 24 

Rents  Based  on  30-35%  of  Income 
Minimum  Incomes  Required  for  Non-Subsidized  Applicants 
1  Bedroom  units  from  $378  -  $853 

2  Bedroom  units  from  $456  -  $1,028 

3  Bedroom  units  from  $525  -  $1,178 

4  Bedroom  units  from  $583  -  $1,292 

Maximum  Income  Limits  bv  Household  Size 


HH  Size 

30% 

50% 

60% 

1 

16,980 

28,300 

33,960 

2 

19,380 

32,300 

38,760 

3 

21,810 

36,350 

43,620 

4 

24,240 

40,400 

48,480 

5 

26,190 

43,650 

52,380 

6 

28,110 

46,850 

56,220 

7 

30,060 

50,100 

60,120 

8 

32,010 

53,350 

64,020 

Household  Restrictions  Apply 

Applications  must  be  picked  up  in  person  from  Winn  Management 
702  Washington  Street,  Dorchester,  MA 

Between  the  hours  of  9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  Evening  hours  April  22nd  &  24th,  6  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 
Saturday  hours  April  26th  10  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

Deadline  for  completed  applications  to  be  in  lottery: 

4:00  p.m.  Monday,  April  28,  2003 
Selection  by  lottery. 

Households  needing  accessible  units  have  preference  for  3  units. 

5  units  are  set-aside  for  Homeless  Households  with  maximum  incomes  of  less  than  30%  median  income. 
Boston  Resident  Preference  for  70%  of  units.  Voucher  Holders  welcome — Rents  at  Payment  Standard 
For  more  information  call  Winn  Management 
617-825-8888 

Sponsored  by  Codman  Square  NDC 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity 

Financed  by  HUD  and  Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  Community  Development 
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Is)  Comcast  t  *Jfx£. 

4]  fit]  JLjfj-j^ ,%  | 


« tr^p«#&#4r  AM  !* 

I  -866-500-28 1 7 

£££p-|f- ff  if  _L&?]  www.comcast-ne.com 


Call  Comcast  for  complete  details  about  services  and  prices.  *Free  installation  offer  valid  for  n#»w  nummorc  _  i  .  , 

t,0ni' includ,n'  °Ver  '5°A '  OUBide ,“b'e  S0%  °”  for  3  "»"<*»  no,  include  Federal.  State  Jtoal  Zi^ 

or  equipment  charges.  After  3  months.  Che  then  regular  monthly  rate  for  Comcast  Digital  cable  service  will  apply  and  appear  on  your  statement  Certain  services  arTavaitable  m 
an  areas. You  must  purchase  or  rent  a  converter  and  remote  control  for  a  separate  charge  to  receive  cenam  services.  Installation  additional  outlet,  change  of  service  prog™ 
m  n  h  M  °  charges  may  apply.  Franchise  fees,  taxes  and  other  fees  may  apply,  with  the  actual  amount  depending  in  locations  and  services  ordered  Pricing  pZrX 
g.  channel  location  and  packaging  may  change.  Offer  applies  tp  one  TV.  Certain  restrictions  apply.  Offer  expires  4/30/03.  ©  2003  Comcast.  All  Rights  Reserved 

ZTCI267NE 
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